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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED.— XLVII. 





Camouflage is now a good French word, al- 
though it is not to be found in French dic- 
tionaries published before the war, and it may 
properly be used in English to express its 
military meaning, but newspaper writers are 
not justified in using it by extension to ex- 
press meanings which are expressed amply by 
“ disguise.” Neither are they justified in say- 
ing “camouflagist,” for camoufleur, or its 
feminine, camoufleuse. 

“Despatches from Texas telling of ‘the 
impeachment of Governor Ferguson by the 
Senate’ on a vote of guilt indicate that the 
time-honored confusion of conviction with 
impeachment is still flourishing in that quar- 
er,” says the New York World. To impeach 


is only to accuse, and a President or other 
official who has been impeached — that is to 
say arraigned for misconduct while in office 
— may be acquitted, or escape conviction, as 
Andrew Johnson did. 

A deep-sea navy man in good standing 
would not say : “I served on the Oregon,’ 

r “I was a passenger on the Mauretania,” 
any more than he would call a ship a boat. 
The navy style is to say: “I served in the 
Oregon,” “I was a passenger in the Maure- 
tania.” 

“Ir.,” following a name, is properly used 
only when the full name of a son is the same 
as that of his father. If a boy has the same 
name as his father and grandfather it should 
be written, for instance : “ John Smith, 3d.” 

It is better not to use “anticipate” in the 
sense of “expect,” as in the sentence, “ He 
anticipates trouble” — in the first place be- 
cause “expect” is shorter; and in the second 
place because “ anticipate” strictly means to 
forestall action, as in the sentence, “He 
anticipated arrest by giving himself up to the 
police.” 

If a man is the incumbent of an office, why 
waste such a good word as “ present 
ing him “the present incumbent ” ? 

“TI am not in a position to tell you if it is 
right or wrong,” is a poor expression for “1 
am not in a position to tell you whether it is 
right or wrong.” It means literally “I am 
not in a position to tell you, in either case.” 
“T shall know tomorrow if I can come” is 
poor English for “I shall know tomorrow 
whether I can come.” It means “If I can 
come, I shall know tomorrow.” 

Careful writers make a sharp distinction be- 
tween “rear” and “raise.” Children are 
reared ; hogs are raised. 

In the navy the blue part of the flag on 
which the stars are placed is commonly called 


” in call- 
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“the jack,” and in the army “ the field,” but 
in all official references it is called “ the 
union.” The’ dictionary calls it “the canton” 
and the rest of the flag “the fly,” but these 
terms are not in general use. 

Instead of writing : “ The largest tomato 
tipped the scale at one pound, ten ounces,” 
why not say the tomato weighed as much as 
that ? 

While it is right to speak of “Lincoln,” 
“McKinley,” “Grant,” or “ Washington ” 
without a prefix, it does not seem respectful, 
even though no disrespect is intended, to 
speak in writing of a living President or ex- 
President in the same way. Headline writers 
may be privileged, because it is hard to find 
room’ for “The President,” or “ President 
Wilson” within their narrow limits, but cer- 
tainly editorial and news writers have enough 





room to say “Colonel Roosevelt,” “ Mr. 
Taft,” “President Wilson,” or “ The Presi- 
dent.” 

As a whale is a mammal, it is not a fish, and 
its flesh, which the Bureau of Fisheries is ad- 
vising us to eat —if we can get it — is meat. 
The New Bedford and Nantucket sailors en- 
gaged in the whale industry always called 
themselves “ whalemen,” and were never called 
“fishermen” excepting by “ off-islanders,” as 
the Nantucketers contemptuously term all un- 
fortunate outsiders. Some years ago, when 
a tariff law made fish oil free, William W. 
Crapo, of New Bedford, protested that a 
whale was not a fish and his contention was 
officially recognized by the United States gov- 
ernment and whale oil was excluded from the 
classification. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING.— VII. 


It is easy to infer, from what has been re- 


corded in these papers, that the mathematic- 


ally stated formula for successful proofread- 
ing is very much like : — 

Accuracy, plus the square root of commonsense 
divided by brains, plus speed, equals one hun- 
dred per cent. proofreading. 

Let us explore the plus and root signs of this 
perhaps baffling verbal arrangement and see 
if we cannot arrive at an exact demonstra- 
tion of its truth. 

1. Accuracy. — This every one finds to be 

a prime factor in all work of comparison or 
transcription. Printing can be made an art 
by its devoted workers. A monotype operatcr 
of my acquaintance (months on the key- 
board ) habitually sets “tke,” “tkey,” 
“tkough,” but he never gets “k” for “h” in 
any word where there is no preceding “t.” 
There is a mechanical reason for this, relating 
somewhat to the operator’s position, light, 
and keyboard-layout — or to a mercurial tem- 
perament. Yet one or two careless proof- 
readers, knowing this man’s work, fail to 


catch many of these “k’s.” ‘The same people 
leave unnoticed secresy, gasify, rarify, anala- 
gous, satifaction, distension, canula, silicious, 
and a host of other innovations. They are 
unable to correlate hand and brain, and re- 
semble an electric telegraph circuit which 
would send about every ninth word down one 
of the poles instead of to the receiving instru- 
ment ! In most cases there is a mental or 
physical defect — two of the very worst of- 
fenders known to me _ were left-handed. 
Proofreaders of another outrageously vexing 
class often “do the opposite.” They will 
actually pass, or mark into proof “left” for 
“ felt,” “two” for “too,” “aslo” for “ also,” 
“times” for “items,” etc. One is unable to 
give the psychologic points of these people —- 
in the language of a well-known advertisc- 
ment, “jes’ plain fules.” 

In marking proof, then, do not take any 
chances. If the word “conesquent” occurs, 
do not put a line about the two letters, with 
tr” marginal — mark them out and write 
“se” in. Make the delete mark of moderate 


“ 
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size, but exactly like the Greek lower-case 
“d.” Put strong lines under words to be 
changed to italic, roman, or small capitals. 
Be sure to make the short double-stroke for 
a hyphen, the en-dash thus, -, the em longer, 
as —. Use the slant lines freely where cor- 
rections are crowded. In regard to division 
at the end of a line a rule is, not to separate 
a first or last syllable of two letters. I see 
no objection, however, to this in moderation, 
and allow un-derstood, am-plify, and even 
trau-ma, thick-en, where good spacing re- 
quires this ; but would never allow il-lustrate, 
ti-tanic — i.e., two narrow letters. There is 
really no objection, except by supersensitive 
people, to having a dash ( — ) either at the 
beginning or end of a line. Avoid, however, 
another in the line below, as you would suc- 
cessive of’s or the’s or in’s. Make marks 
with precision ; do not use a script “s” with 
a long stem, — resembling a young pennant 
on a flag-pole, — nor a wavy “r” in combina- 
tion with an openwork “a” — on one occa- 
sion a line appeared after correction,” “ What 
is sO sure as a day in June ?” 

2. The square-root of common-sense 
dividéd by brains. — “ Horse-sense” is a 
great quality, but is apt to run away with a 
person if used too freely — so one must tone 
it down by the radical process of uprooting 
fussy ideas and some preconceived notions. 
There is a man who prepares manuscript 
every working day — and all day — mostly 
textbooks. In side-heads, like the one ia 
italic above, he used to capitalize all the prin- 
cipal words. Among, indeed, between, con- 
cerning, looked good to him, so he “ put them 
up.” The plebeian but, in, so, is, be, etc., went 
“down.” By and by, a publisher’s Reader 
wrote a complaint asking why certain preposi- 
tions and adverbs had small initials, others 
capital. So everything but nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs became “ lower-case.” Still the ef- 
fect was not desirable. An older proofreader 
was consulted and advised no capitals at all 
(except for the first word and, of course, 
proper names ). They tried it, on an “easy” 
publisher. It became a great success and that 
office will not go back to the weewaw of old 
days. 

Give the author a reasonable amount of 
leeway. If his book calls for behaviour, 


honour, and others akin, it is not necessary to 
force upon him the whole series of British 
spellings, as analyse, paralyse, monied ( for 
moneyed ) ley (for lye), but give him 
jewelled, enamelled, worshipped, etc., to be 
rather consistent. Many publishers follow 
these forms for books copyrighted here and 
abroad. It is better not to query the au- 
thor’s constructions, except only when he mis- 
places or splits an infinitive, or finds a prepo- 
sition a good word “to end a sentence with.” 
Only the most distressing repetitions are to 
be noted. Help him to banish the weak 
“very,” and the flabby “ however.” The pivot- 
ing adjective and adverb I would leave, though 
they grate harshly nowadays ( such examples 
as “the slender, fair-haired woman slowly and 
sadly walked away” — two or three adjec- 
tives and adverbs balancing each other ). 

3. Speed. — Who shall worthily write con- 
cerning this so-called bane of the corrector’s 
existence ? Many people have borne testi- 
mony to the effect that accuracy and speed 
are like oil and water, that never mix ; but 
it can be shown, I believe, that a fairly good 
emulsion may be made. It resolves itself into 
a question of method. The rapid proofreader 
has trained his eye to a “ stroke” ; that is, 
he looks at a page of, say, 9-point type and 
can take in at one glance ten lines ( about 
one-third of a page : one hundred words ). 
If there is an error there, it “ comes to meet 
you.” In half a minute, he looks at the next 
ten lines, and so on. Fifty pages may be 
covered in less than an hour, and practicaily 
all errors eliminated. For sense, construction, 
accuracy of statement, etc., it is necessary to 
give another reading to these pages, con- 
suming about an hour, or a little more. 
These may be safely sent to press — I am 
speaking of pages which have had a thorough 
first reading and revision, and are signed by 
the author. This would mean about two hun- 
dred pages a day of final, editorial reading — 
pages of octavo size. Of course, those who 
must stop. every few minutes to look up 
spelling or definition cannot accomplish this, 
nor can one who is in doubt as to punctuation. 
A wood-carver does not have to stop and 
study into the uses of his tools : he learned 
that in his probation as an apprentice. 
Arthur Pemberton. 


” 


Newark, N. J. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with 
THE 


literary work are always wanted for 
WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it 
that 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful 
Articles condensed ; the 


ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Readers of the magazine are 
any ideas 
may occur to them. The pages of THz 
and practical to 


Sav. 
should be closely 


It is obvious that writers can give impor- 
tant help to the National Food Administra- 
tion in the campaign for the conservation and 
best use of the country’s food supply by fre- 
quently writing articles for print calling at- 
tention to the food pledge, which every pa- 








triotic citizen should sign, and urging volun- 
tary economy in the use of food, laying stress 
upon the necessity of the wheatless meal, the 
meatless meal, and the clean plate until the 
war is won, pointing out ways in which a 
saving can be made, and generally putting be- 
fore the people both the necessity and the 
methods of food economy. Payment should 
expected for such articles, which 
should be written in performance of a 
patriotic duty. Magazines, as a rule, are well 
supplied with such matter, and do not need 
more, but the editors of daily and weekly 
newspapers, especially the smaller dailies and 
the local weeklies, will be found ready to do 
their part by printing matter of this kind, if 
it is interesting and well written, and great 
assistance to the movement may be given in 


not be 


The trade and technical section of 
the Public Information Division of the Food 
\dministration, Washington, D. C., is ready 


this way. 


to furnish to writers who apply information 
and suggestions for articles, and it is to be 
hoped that writers generally will ask for this 
information, and use it to advantage all over 
the country in supplying helpful articles to 
the newspapers in their vicinity. 


In dealing with editors, writers should, of 
When 
the editor of a new publication, or of an un- 


course, use ordinary business caution. 


familiar publication, announces a desire for 
contributions, common-sense prudence should 
lead writers to procure a copy of the publica- 
tion and get some idea of its character and 
standing before submitting manuscripts. A 
writer should never submit a manuscript to 
any publication without having a pretty defi- 
nite idea of what the publication is, and of 
its standing in the periodical world. Even so, 
chances must be taken, for some periodicals 
of fair appearance are not all that could be 
desired in a business way, but some. investi- 
and consideration before 


gation 


sendinz 


manscripts to unfamiliar markets is 


a pre- 
caution that writers should invariably take. 


\ttention is called to an important feature 
of “The Writer's Directory of Periodicals.” 
Extensive additions and changes are pub- 
lished every month, so that new subscribers 
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for THE WRITER at any ttime by dating their 
subscriptions back to begin with the number 
that contains the alphabetical entries that im- 
mediately follow those listed in the current 
number will have ‘the Directory complete. 
For instance, new subscribers who begin now 
with a two years’ subscription starting with 
the number for March, 1916, and who either 
make cross references in the back numbers 
to the Additions and Changes and to the 
news of suspensions and consolidations given 
in the “ Manuscript Market” department, or 
who paste the entries on cards, kept in alpha- 
betical order, will have the Directory always 
up to date. With so many changes constantly 
occurring in the periodical world, a printed 
book soon gets out of date, and for this rea- 
son “ The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals ” 
is not published in book form. 


Is Tue Weiter useful to its readers ? 
One of them writes :— 

I have not received my copy of this month’s 
Writer. Please send a copy right away. I am 
crippled without it. 

Another writes : — 

THe WRITER is too valuable to us to miss even 
one issue — the increase in the subscription 

price notwithstanding. 

Another writes :— 

Enclosed find subscription for THe Writer, 
together with my signed admission that I have 
been a “ boob,” or words to that effect, all these 
years, for not having had it come to me before. 
Another writes :— 

Please renew my subscription. I am making 
the check for three dollars and wish you would 
enter a year’s subscription for ———. 


half of the subscribers of Tre 
follow this 
subscription 


If even 
WRITER 


sending 


would example, each 


another with his own 
renewal, the publisher could make a much 
better magazine. A _ subscription for Tue 
Writer, by the makes a Christmas 
present which any one who is interested in 
writing surely will appreciate. 


* 
a ae 


way, 


A great many subscriptions for Tre 
WRITER expire with the December number. 
The publisher hopes that most of these sub- 
scriptions will be renewed, and he will be 
grateful to subscribers who renew their sub- 


scriptions promptly without waiting for bills, 


especially since the cost of sending bills is 
greater, now that the letter postage rate has 
been increased. 
. _ . 
As for free verse, it must be admitted that 
many of the free-versifiers write very poetic 
prose. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 


will be answered, so far as possible. 


where. ] 


Will you tell me what steps a woman should 
take to get into journalism ? What preparation 
is necessary, what are the duties, and what 
should one do to make a newspaper connec- 
tion ? I am a kindergartner, but for many 
reasons would like to change my vocation, 
and ever since I could write I have been told 
by one and another that I should make a pro- 
fession of writing, as I had a great gift. 
Thus far, with the exception of a few chil- 
dren’s stories, I have done practically nothing. 
Owing to poor health I have found it abso- 
lutely impossible to do more than my kinder- 
garten work, F. M. E. 

| The only way for a woman to get into 
journalism is to make application in person 
to editors in the case of a city daily, to the 
city editor. One must expect to begin as a 
reporter, not as an editor of any kind, and at 
small pay, perhaps not more than seven or 
eight dollars a week. It will help if, in mak- 
ing application, the applicant can take in with 
her to the editor a news story that the editor 
will want to print. The qualifications for a 
newspaper writer are ability to write clear, 
straightforward English, an appreciation of 
news values, industry, enthusiasm for news- 
paper work, and a willingness to give up prac- 
tically everything else in devotion to it. The 
work is so exacting that good health is 
prime essential, and any one whose health 
not good is unwise to undertake work on a 
newspaper. — W. H. H. ] 


t 


Will THe Writer please give some infor- 
mation about the “ rebinds ” of current maga- 
zine fiction in book format to be seen on the 
news stands ? Some of them give the name 
of the publishers, while in others I find 
nothing to indicate who the publishers are 
and no copyright notice. I understand that 
these publications are made up of stories al- 
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ready published in magazines issued by the 
same publishing houses. The fact that their 
publishers are in some cases omitting the 
copyright notice may interest authors who are 
in the habit of selling only magazine rights 
to the publishers who put these “ rebinds” on 
the market, as it exposes them to the likeli- 
hood of having their work appropriated by 
others for motion-picture, dramatic, and other 
purposes, without their consent and to their 
financial loss. R. W. N. 

{[ There are six “rebinds” of magazines 
now published : — 

The Yellow Book, published quarterly by 
the C. H. Young Publishing Company, Ltd., 
consists of rebound copies of Young’s Maga- 
zine, the most recent being never less than 
one year old. Breezy Stories is not included. 

Fascinating Fiction, published by the War- 
ner Publications, is made up of “ rebinds ” 
from the Parisienne. 

Clever Stories, issued by the same publish- 
ers, is made up of “rebinds” from Saucy 
Stories. 

The Spice Box, the Pepper Pot, and the 
Ginger Jar are issued quarterly by the New 
Fiction Publishing Company, and are made 
up of -stories that have appeared in Live 
Stories and in Snappy Stories. — w. H. H. ] 





> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The Argosy ( New York), which is now 
published as a weekly, is in the market for 
brisk, bright, quick movement stories of all 
lengths. Complete novels between 30,000 and 
40,000 words and short stories are especially 
needed just now. War stories, especially 
those dealing with spies, are not in high favor, 
as authors have already seen to it that the 
magazine should not suffer for lack of them. 
Available manuscripts are paid for on ac- 
ceptance, and are usually reported on within 
a week or ten days. 





Charles Dillon, managing editor of the 
Capper Farm Papers ( Topeka), wants fea- 
ture articles, not exceeding 1,000 words, with 





photographs, for the Missouri Valley Farmer, 
a monthly paper with a circulation of more 
than 325,000 copies. As the paper circulates 
in every part of the country its feature ar- 
ticles must be somewhat general — along 
country gentleman lines. Mr. Dillon says he 
does not care for fiction, and particularly does 
not want stories in which the writers are try- 
ing to put a farm flavor. “Few writers know 
how to do this properly,” he says, “ and farm- 
ers generally get enough of agriculture with- 
out having it handed to them in their stories. 
To preach agriculture constantly in the fiction 
in papers like the Capper Farm Papers would 
be like giving an editor a lot of copy to take 
with him on his vacation to edit.” 





The Mothers’ Magazine ( Elgin, Ill. ) wants 
solutions of the problem of thrift. 





Comfort ( Augusta, Maine) would like 
some good war stories. 





The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review 
( New York ) has acquired The Nurse, which 
it will absorb with its January issue. 





With the December issue Recreation is 
merged with the Outers’ Book ( Chicago ). 





The Congregationalist and Christian World 
( Boston } and the Advance ( Chicago ) have 
been merged, and the Congregationalist, pub- 
lished in Boston, is now named the Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. The merger is in line 
with the general trend of American religious 
journalism as shown by the recent combina- 
tion of the Watchman of Boston and the Ex- 
aminer of New York, the absorption of the 
Westminster of Philadelphia into the Con- 
tinent of Chicago, and the even more recent 
combination of the Unitarian Advance of Chi- 
cago and the Christian Register of Boston, 
which has just been accomplished. The Con- 
gregationalist and Advance will have as its 
editor-in-chief Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 
D.D., for the last six years editor of the Con- 
gregationalist. 

Doubleday, Page, & Company are starting 
the Educational Department which they have 
long been preparing to organize. They say : 
“The last three years of war have made 
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radical changes in the life of all nations ; 
schools will have to teach about the world 
not so much as it was; but as it is and will be. 
Textbooks will have to be written which 
recognize the great changes that have come 
to all peoples in economics, history, geog- 
raphy, and science. The Educational Depart- 
ment anticipates and invites the active co- 
operation of educators throughout the coun- 
try.” A prominent educator wrote to Double- 
day, Page, & Company that he hoped they 
might be able to do something in the Educa- 
tional Department to help “ break the [ educa- 
tional ] lock-step.” The publishers regard 
this as a striking figure and one that will be 
appreciated by all progressive teachers who 
feel the restrictions of precedent and tradi- 
tion in our entire school system. They say it 
would be difficult for them even to outline 
definitely the various subjects for manuscripts 
which they might -be able to consider. They 
will give very careful consideration to any 
manuscripts submitted, but suggest that it will 
be well for authors to correspond with them 
in advance, to learn whether or not the pub- 
lishers are interested at the time in the sub- 
ject on which they have written or propose to 
write. 





Although Current Opinion (New York ) 
Now includes original matter, the editor does 
mot care to receive unsolicited contributions. 


ee 


The Springfield ( Mass.) Homestead has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, show- 
ing assets of $18,679 and liabilities of $19,067, 
and publication has been suspended. 


Sunset Magazine ( San Francisco ) consid- 
ers itself a national magazine with a western 
flavor. It aims to reflect not only the natural 
resources of the Pacific Slope but the life of 
its people, in whose interest and to interest 
whom it is published. Its object is to give 
Westerners a_ greater amount of space de- 
voted ‘to their affairs than any other national 
magazine can afford to do. For this reason, 
it is apparent that Sunset desires to print 
something besides descriptions of Indian life 
or customs, scenery for its own sake, pioneer 
diaries, or wild and woolly stories of ranch 
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and range. So far as it belongs to the West 
of today, something of this material is of 
value, but western life today is as complex as 
in any other section of the country, and it is 
a many-sided life that Sunset aims to picture. 
Crisp sketches of interesting people of the 
Pacific Slope country are desired. The maga- 
zine will be glad to have any short material 
regarding the West which contains “the hu- 
man note.” Interesting material regarding 
home-making under western conditions is 
desired, but practically no verse, although the 
editor would be glad to see any verse of a 
humorous quality. A good story is worth 
while whatever its setting, and Sunset does 
not require its fiction to be placed in the 
West ; but it would rather have a good story 
of western life than a story which only a 
New Yorker can thoroughly appreciate. Mr. 
Field, the editor, says that for some mys- 
terious reason the stories which come to Sun- 
set and have sufficient quality to recommend 
them for acceptance all deal with old men. 
No charming young girl heroine seems in- 
clined to stray his way, and he is decidedly in 
the market for a good western love story in 
which the heroine is not a cowgirl. He adds 
that when one considers how many beautiful 
young women there are in the Far West and 
how many charming love stories are really 
being told in that section of the country right 
along, it is a matter of amazement to him 
that none of this seems to find its way into 
good fiction. Sunset finds that it has in- 
terested a large circle of readers east of the 
Rockies, and, naturally, the magazine is glad 
to have their interest, but Sunset is primarily 
for Westerners. 

Snappy Stories and Live Stories, both pub- 
lished by the New Fiction Publishing Co, 
35 West 30th street, New York, especially 
need some novelettes and some one-act plays. 





The Warner Publications (New York ), 
consisting of the Smart Set, Field & Stream, 
the Parisienne, Saucy Stories, Clever Stories, 
and Fascinating Fiction, need novelettes of 
20,000 words, and short stories of all lengths. 
They also want short prose fillers and epi- 
grams. They use any story of any length 
that is at once novel and well written. Style 
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is an essential factor. Fascinating Fiction is 
made up of reprints from the Parisienne, and 
Clever Stories, of reprints from Saucy Stories. 

The Spice Box, the Ginger Jar and the Pep- 
per Pot are quarterly publications made up of 
three back numbers of either Live Stories or 
Snappy Stories, as proves convenient. All are 
published by the New Fiction Publishing 
Company, New York. 


The policy of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion during the coming year will be to pub- 
lish as many lively, amusing, cheerful stories 
as can be had. 


The New Era ( New York ) has suspended 
publication. 


The Hewitt Publishing Corporation, just 
incorporated in New York, will hereafter pub- 
lish Arts and Decoration, the Dry Goods 
Guide, the Inland Storekeeper, and _ the 
American Dyestuff Reporter, which have un- 
til now appeared under separate management 
The capital stock is $250,000. 


seginning with January, 1918, the Christian 
Science Publishing Society ( Boston) will 
add a monthly magazine, published in French 
and English, to the number of its periodical 
The name of the new paper will be “Le 
Heraut de Christian Science,” and it will be 
printed with the French and English texts of 
the same articles on opposite pages 


The Waste Basket ( Chicago ) is a new bi- 
monthly magazine, which, according to its an 
nouncement, is “ written and edited only by 
young people, with contributors limited from 
’ The 


ce.’ 
magazine is edited by Carlos C. Drake, with 


sixteen to twenty-one years of 
Richard Colvin as literary editor, Stella Gil 
more and Margaret Saunders as associate 
editors, Mildred Luthardt as art editor and 
Ernestine Pearce and Bertha H. McCall as 


publicity and business managers 


The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers prizes 
amounting to $375 as follows : Prizes of $75 
and $50 in each of three classes (1) for 
the best Secular Part Songs for Mixed 
Voices ; (2) for the best Secular Part Songs 





for Women’s Voices (in Two or Three 
parts ); and (3) for the best Secular Part 
Songs for Men’s Voices (in Four parts ) in 
each case with independent or supporting 
piano accompaniment. The contest will close 
February I, 1918. 

The Drama League of America ( 306 Riggs 
Building, Washington ) has extended the time 
of its play contest to December 31. Manu- 
scripts should be labelled “ Prize Play Com- 
petition,” and should be accompanied by a 
registration fee of one dollar, to meet the 
cost of administration. Any play submitted 
must be the original work of the contestant. 
Adaptations or translations will not be con- 
sidered. The subject must be American, but 
need not be historical, and the word “ pa- 
triotic” should be construed in its broadest 
sense. Any play conceived in the spirit of 
“patriotism through service” and dealing 
constructively with a political, social, econ- 
omic, or other distinctive phase of American 
life is, for the purposes of this competition, a 


“natriotic” play. The time may be past, 
present, or future. Full-length plays will be 
eligible for any one of the prizes, — $500, 
$250, and $100 — but one-act plays will be 


eligible only for the second and third prizes. 
\ll manuscripts must be typewritten ( carbon 
copies not accepted ) and should be accom- 
panied by a scenario of one typewritten page. 
The author’s full name-and address should be 
sent with the manuscript, but should not ap- 
pear on it. The winning plays will become 
the property of the Drama League, but royal- 
ties will be shared with the author. 

The Home Life Magazine Company has 
been incorporated in Chicago with a capital 
of $100,000. 

The citizens of Hammond, Indiana, offer 
prizes of $300, $100, $50, and five prizes of 
Sio each, for the best description of what 
Hammond will be in 1950 from a physical, 


governmental, moral, industrial, commercial, 
educational, and social standpoint. Articles 
should not exceed 3,000 words, and photo- 
graphs and drawings will be considered, but 
they are not essential. Manuscripts should 
be sent to the Advisory Council, care of the 
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Hammond Chamber of Commerce, Hammond, 
Indiana, and must be in the hands of the 
Council by January 1, 1918. Practical articles 
with a vision are desired, keeping in mind 
that Hammond is a city with a vision, a city 
with a plan, and a city with a heart, and that 
Hammond cares for her people. Folders will 
be sent on application to the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 





The National Magazine ( Boston ) offers 
five dollars for the best name suggested for a 
short story in the December issue, called, for 
convenience, “ The Story Without a Name.” 

Two sets of prizes, each of $75, $50, and 
$25, known as the Seabury Prizes, are offercd 
to school pupils by the American School Peace 
League, (1) for the best essays written by 
seniors in normal schools on “ The Teaching 
of Democracy as a Factor in a League of Na- 
tions,” and (2) for the best essays written 
by seniors in secondary schools on “ How 
Should the World Be 
Prevent Wars in the Future ?” 
not exceed 5,000 words, and the contest will 
March 1, and in- 
formation concerning literature on’ the sub- 


Organized so as to 
Essays must 


close 1918. For details 


ject, address Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 


studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 


tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 
Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 


University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 


Brandeis prize of $100 for the best essay on some 


phase of Jewish life and culture in Palestine, sub- 
mitted by college students before March 1, 1018. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $300°in each of ten states, 


offered by the National Board for Historical Service, 
for the best essays on the subject, “‘ Why the United 
States Is at War,” submitted by school teachers be- 
fore January 1, 
WRITER. 


1918. Particulars in September 

Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered by Forbes Maga- 
zine (New York) for the most interesting articles 
in reply to the question : ‘Who Is the Best Em- 


ployer in America?” offered by January 31, 191%. 
Particulars in November Writer. 
eS Sete vk ae 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
“The 


James Church Alvord, whose poem, 
Bald Eagle,” appeared in the Century for No- 
vember, was born in Greenfield, Mass., was 
brought up on a plantation in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, and was graduated at Williston 
Seminary, Williams College, and Andover 
Theological Seminary. He has lived much 
abroad, especially in Italy, whence he has but 
recently returned, after several years’ inter- 
ruption of literary work caused by a long ill- 
ness, and he now lives in Attleboro, Mass. 
Outdoor life and art are specialties with him. 
Mr. Alvord began to write poetry two years 
ago and has found a ready market for his 
receiving immediate encouragement 
the Century and from Miss Harriet 
His prize peace-story, 


verse, 
from 
Monroe, of Poetry. 
“The Iron Cross,” 
the churches and peace-workers during 1916. 
For Mr. 


with the various publications of the Pilgrim 


was widely circulated by 


many years Alvord was connected 


Press, of Boston. 


H. Bedford-Jones, whose novelette, “ Plun- 
dering appeared in Short Stories 
Canada 


Besides hundreds of maga- 


Penitents,” 


for November, was born in some 


thirty years ago. 
zine articles and short stories, Mr. Bedford- 
Jones has written a dozen children’s books, 
several volumes of and about 


verse, sixtv 


magazine novels. He ascribes his success as 
a writer to the patience, friendship, and tu- 


William Wallace Cook, 


proved an inspiration to many a young writer. 


telage of who has 


Wilbur S. Boyer, author of “ There’s Many 
a Slip,” in the November Everybody’s, — the 
fourth of the “Johnnie Kelley” stories ap- 
pearing in that magazine, — was born and 
brought up in New York CH and was edu- 
cated in its public schools. He is a graduate 
of the College of the City of New York and 
of the New York Law School, and has been 
a public-school teacher for twenty-two years. 
Until “Johnnie Kelley” was created Mr. 
Boyer’s success in the literary field totalled 
seven stories, spasmodically 


written and 
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spread over as many years, with total receints 
of $735. He finds the checks for “ Johnnie” 
are much more encouraging. 








CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Use of Rhyming Dictionaries. — 
Why should it be held unseemly for a poet 
to use a rhyming dictionary? If he has 
ended a line with “love,” why should he not 
learn from a glance at the dictionary that the 
next line must end with “dove,” “ glove,” 
“shove,” or “above” ? Why should he be 
compelled to run through the whole alphabet, 
“buv,” “cuv,” “ fuv,” “guy,” “huv,” and so 
on? Why should he not recognize at once 
the limitations of that either 
settle on i once, or 


rhyme, and 
“dove” or “above” at 
drop “love” in favor of some other word ? 
Every situation in life has its limitations, 
and the sooner we learn them, the better. 
Rhymes are hampering things, but the final 
pleasing effect is worth while. It is always 
worth while to make the most of our limita- 
tions ; in that way our lives become genuine 
Only, we must know what they are. 
It is useless, for instance, to seek a rhyme 
for “ scarf.” — Christian Endeavor World. 
Pathetic Appeal to Poets. — The Path- 
finder ( Washington ) says : “ The editors of 
the Pathfinder think of 
some language strong enough to make the 
poets of this country realize that this paper 
does not want any poems, on any subject or 
on any pretext. We keep telling people that 
poems are a drug on the market and that we 
have bushels of them on hand which we can 


poems. 


wish they could 


never find room for, but every mail brings 
more. Each poet thinks that poem is 
entitled to special consideration. ‘I know 
you do not want any poems, but I hope you 
will make an ception in my case.’ That's 
the way many of the letters run. Whenever 
we mention in the paper that there is no 


his 


satisfactory national anthem we receive hun- 
dreds of communications from poets asking 
consideration for their productions. In fact 


the barest reference to the subject of poetry 
seems to be enough to set the poets off. We 
don’t mind how many poems they write, but 
we do say, for heaven's sake don’t send them 





to us. 


When you feel patriotic, don’t let off 
and composing a 
poem ; get busy and do something practical, 
something which will help feed the world 


steam by sitting down 


and keep things going. If the deluge of po- 
ems keeps up much longer, we are going to 
get the government to adopt conscription of 
poets, for service on the fighting lines.” 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








News Writtnc. The Gathering, Handling, and 
Writing of News Stories. By M. Lyle Spencer. 
387 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1917. 


This practical guide for beginners in news 
writing begins with an explanation of the or- 
ganization of a newspaper and proceeds to an 
exposition of news, with chapters treating of 
the sources of news, methods of news-gath- 
ering, and the preparation of copy for_the 
city desk. The author is professor of Eng- 
lish at Lawrence College, and a member of 
the staff of the Milwaukee Journal. He 
writes with the authority of experience, and 
his book will be useful to those who have an 
ambition to become good reporters. 
Tue WELL or ENGLISH AND THE BUCKET. 

Tohnson. 149 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 

Little, Brown, & Co. 1917. 

Besides the essay which has given its title 
to the book, this collection of magazine pa- 
pers now reprinted in book form includes 
essays entitled : Grammar, the Bane of Boy- 
hood ; Impression and Expression ; Essay- 
ing an Essay; The Right Not to Laugh ; 
The Everyday Profanity of Our Best Peo- 
ple ; Ethics of the Pen. As the author says : 
“They are addressed to any one interested in 
the art of written expression who enjoys the 
discussion of subjects connected with that 
art.” 

Firteen TxHousanp Userut PHrases. 
Kleiser. 453 pp. Cloth, $1.60, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1917. 
Mr. Kleiser’s compilation of phrases has 

sections giving phrases classified as Useful ; 

Significant : Felicitous ; Impressive ; Prepo- 

sitional ; Business ; Conversational ; Public 

Speaking ; and Miscellaneous, and other sec- 

tions giving Striking Similes and Literary 

Expressions. The book is intended for study 

by those who wish to improve their speech, 

and the author believes that such study will 
help vastly more than desultory reading to 
increase the vocabulary of the student. 

Ruies For Compositors AND READERS aT THE UNI- 
versity Press, Oxrorp. By Horace Hart. 23d 
edition. 112 pp. Paper, 6d, net. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1914. 

This handbook of rules for the printers 
and proofreaders of the Oxford University 
Press shows the best English style in printing, 


By Burges 
Boston = 


By Grenville 
New York: 
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which differs, of course, in some respects 
from the best American style. Two chapters 
of special value give rules for setting works 
in French and German, 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or Jit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of reier- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made tor 
review in the interest of THe WRriter’s readers.) 
CHILDREN’s Stories AND How to Tett THEM. By 

J. Berg Esenwein and Marietta Stockard. 352 pp- 

Cloth, $1.50, net. Springfield, Mass.: The Home 

Correspondence School. 1917. 

Oxrorp University Press GENERAL CATALOGUE — 
November, 1916. London and New York: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1916. 

Creative Psycuics. The Art of Regeneration. By 
Fred Henkel. 82 pp. Paper. Los Angeles: Fred 
Henkel. 1917. 
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{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 





James Wuitcoms Rivey’s Letrers TO CHILDREN, 
Illustrated. Arranged, with comment, by Edmund 
H. Eitel. Harper’s Magazine for December. 
Eprrors, AuTHors, AND PustisHers.- Henry Mills 


Alden. Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for 
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Poetry. William Dean Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for December. 

Tue Practicat Use oF Poetry. grian Hooker. 
Century for December. 

Mark Twain’s Printer Days. Edgar White. 
Overland Monthly for December. 

Gettinc Next to Peopre. Showing what news- 


paper reporters know about the art of handling folks. 
Fred C. Kelly. American Magazine for December. 

“Hotwortay Hartt” (Harold Porter). With 
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Dr. Frank Crane. With portrait. American 
Magazine for December. 

Lapy Broapway. How the woman playwright has 
captured the White Way. Anna 


Great Steese 


Richardson. McClure’s for December. 
Henry James’s AvtosiocraPuy. II.— The Middle 
Years. Scribner’s for November. 


Puppinc-Stone Styre. The Point of View, in 
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Wittiam MacHarc anp Epwin Batmer. 
portraits. Harold Howard Gould. 
Monthly for November. 

Tue MaGaziIne IN AMERICA TODAY AND THE QUES- 
TION OF THE SHORT Story. Warren Barton Blake. 
Book News Monthly for November. 

Ecaine Sterne. With portrait. Edith Robinson. 
Book News Monthly for November. 

Mary Carotine Hoitmes. Book News Monthly 
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James STEPHENS: Poet anp Romancer. Arthur 
L. Salmon. Book News Monthly for November. 
Mary E. Witkins Freeman. Emma V. Patterson. 
Book News Monthly for November. 


Tue ApvaNnce OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE TWEN- 
TietH Century. — II. William Lyon Phelps. Book- 
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Rivenburgh. Bookman for November. 

“WHEELS oR Pinions” — Or, The Secret of Suc- 


cess in Story Writing. 
Bookman for November. 

““My Types” — 
dennis.” 


Blanche Colton Williams. 


GERTRUDE 
Forum for November. 

Irony, LAFORGUE, AND SOME SaTIRE. 
Poetry for November. 


ATHERTON, * Pen- 


Ezra Pound. 


E. J. Snaitn. With portrait. Books and Authors 
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Frances R. Sterrett. With portrait. Books and 
Authors for November. 

Tue Perits oF WRITING FoR THE Movies. Cur- 
rent Opinion for November. 

rue Turee Bases or Poetry: A Stupy or Enc. 
LisH VeERSE. Continued. Kenneth Morris. The 


osophical Path for November. 
CONDUCTING A Mopet Proorroom. Frederick Hi. 
Printer for November 5s. 
FOR Crupity. Sherwood 
Dial for November 8. 

Tue Bay-Crownep Poets. With portrait of John 
Hall Wheelock. Literary Digest for November to. 
THe Sewanee Review. Outlook for November 2. 
Joun Watson Foster. Outlook for November 28. 
Firry YEARS OF THE ATLANTA 


With portrait of Clark Howell. 


American 
An APOLOGY 


Leder. 


Anderson. 


CONSTITUTION, 


Samuel W. Small. 


Fourth Estate for November 17. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF A Datty NEWSPAPER. — 
XVI Edmund Walker. Fourth Estate for Novem- 
ber 24. 


Francis Lepwipce, Port or tHE BLACKBIRD M. 
\. Mortland. Bellman for November 10. 


Hucu Grsson: His Boox. With portrait. 3ell- 
man for November 17. 

Str ArTHUR QuILLeR-Coucnw. E. A. Cook. Bell- 
man for November 17. 

THe Amateur Ap Writer. William Maxwell. 


Collier’s for November 17. 
How Lone Is a Suort Story? Collier’s for No- 
vember 24. 

Lorp NorrTHcLiFFE. 


With portrait. 
November 24. 


Collier’s for 
A New ENGLAND Poet anv Minister ( Rev. Ac 
thur J. Lockhart, “ Pastor Felix” ), 
Zion’s Herald for November 14. 
Henry Waxp Beecuer. Rev. Dr. William James 
Youth’s Companion for November 
J. Stuart Bracxton. 
vember 17. 


With portrait. 


Dawson. re 
> 


Dramatic Mirror for No- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


‘The Nobel prize for literature has been di- 
vided between H. Pontoppidan, novelist, and 
M. Gjellerup, poetic writer, both Danes. 
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Mrs. Margaret Deland is going to France 
to engage in canteen service. 

Winston Churchill has gone to London to 
write his impressions of England in war time 
for Scribner's Magazine. 

Max Eastman, editor-in-chief of The 
Masses, and six others connected with the 
paper including Floyd Dell, managing editor, 
John Reed, writer, and Mrs. Josephine Bell, 
poet, have been indicted on charges of con- 
spiring to violate the espionage act. Mrs. 
Bell told the court that she was only a con- 
tributor to the Masses and that the poem on 
account of which she was indicted was her 
first versical effort. Jeremiah A. O’Leary has 
also been indicted because of articles pub- 
lished in Bull. 

“ Recollections,” by John Viscount Morley, 
is published in two volumes by the Macmillan 
Company. 

Harper & Bros. publish in two volumes 
“Mark Twain’s Letters,” edited by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 

Charles Scribner's Sons publish “ John 
Keats : His Life and Poetry, His Friends, 
Critics, and After-fame,” by Sidney Colvin. 

“The Life of Francis Thompson,” by 
Everard Meynell, is published by the Scrib- 
ners in a new edition, uniform with Thomp- 
son’s “ Works.” 

“ Adventures and Letters of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis,” edited by Charles Belmont Da- 
vis, is published by the Scribners. 

“George Eliot and Thomas Hardy,” by 
Lina Wright Berle ( Mitchell Kennerley), is 
a study and comparison of the women cha: 
acters of the two novelists. 

“Mrs. Humphry Ward,” by Stephen Gwyna, 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. in 
the Writers of the Day Series. 

“ The Bible in English Literature,” by Rev. 
Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work ( Fleming H. 
Revell Company ), is a review of the literary 
influence of the Bible. 

“The Journal of T. Russell Sullivan” 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ) presents pic- 
tures of Dr. Holmes, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, John Boyle O'Reilly, Lowell, Norton, 
and other eminent men. 


The first volume of Dr. George Saintsbury’s 
“History of the French Novel” marks the 
beginning of what the author describes as 
“in all probability the last of his numerous 
studies of literary history.” It carries the 
record from the beginning to 1800, and will 
be completed down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The American Printing Company of Se. 
Joseph, Mo., is suing the Fruit Grower for 
$10,000. 

Inter-America ( New York ), the new pub- 
lication intended “to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a community of ideas between all 
the peoples of America, by aiding to overcome 
the barrier of language,” is to be issued al- 
ternately, one month in Spanish, made up of 
diversified articles translated from the period- 
ical literature of the United States, and the 
next month in English, composed of similar 
articles translated from the periodical litera- 
ture of the American countries of Spanish or 
Portuguese speech. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
( Washington ) for October is a wonderful 
Flag Number, with 1,197 flags of all kinds of 
all nations in full colors and 300 additional 
illustrations in black and white, showing the 
insignia of the uniformed forces of the 
United States, together with explanatory let- 
ter-press. 

The estate of Colonel William Conant 
Church is valued at $190,881. 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews died at Inter- 
lachen, Florida, October 30, aged seventv- 
three. ‘ 

Francis W. Doughty ( “ Old King Brady” ) 
died at Cresskill, N. J., October 30, aged six- 
ty-seven, 

Frank Morris Ramsay (“Ramsay Mor- 
ris” ) died at Jersey City November 4. 

Paschal H. Coggins died at Oakland, Calif. 
November 14, aged sixty-five. 

John W. Foster died in Washington No- 
vember 15, aged eighty-one. 

Samuel Duffield Osborne died in Brooklyn 
November 20, aged fifty-nine. 


Professor Franklin Matthews died in New 
York November 26, aged fifty-nine. 
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_ “THE WRITER” FOR JULY. 


no P Mowryr- 
Frances Bomncnns Vex on Prooras cin. 

Ben te =. 7 N 
Conspicuous e 
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ormac. Micmican 
ONT . E. Cora 
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“THE WRITER” FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Tax Wrirze’s Drerecrory ov P: T 
Dramatic. VALUE OF ‘USsIC AND GUT, 

“: PREPARATION 

; " Profit. 

= Scrar 
Wauirres oF 


: gia in 
organ. Boor 


acy : Manvuscairr 
y. ADVERTISEMENT 
eae — I, by Joseph 
Reviews, etc, j ; 
“THE WRITER” FOR OCTOBER. 


Tue Warren’s Drescrony of Peeioprcais. Eor- 
TORIAL TALKs ~ 


Deal with Poetry. 
. _W Oy Tae Day. 
DVERTISEMENT Waitine: Display in Advertising. 
— Il, by Joseph Morgan, Larezarmy Aaricies tx 
Prriopicars, ete. 


“THE WRITER” FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tas Warirer’s Direcrorny or Pzatopicats. Prera- 
xo. — VI, Arthur 
EJECTION 


* is ty foseph. Gerard 
— ~ iz a 
Morgan. eviews, etc. 


“HE WRITER” FOR DECEMBER. 


Tue Writer's Directory oF Pertopicars. Com- 
mon. Errors in Wrrrinc. Corre — XXXIX, 

’ , TION FOR PrRoor- 

4 on. Enprr- 
of Simpli Pasiling. 

uscripts » oeching 

atter Shorthand in Newspaper 
Work. Tue Scrar B % ~Tax Manuscrit 
Maagker. Writers or tae Day. Apvertisement 
WRITING. =. Out _an . ent, by 
Josep Gerard Lrrenary Articies 1 
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PORTABILITY 

With Fall Standard Capacity 
TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
Languages, Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, O07 Or Beautitut 
sevipt Sype, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
German, French, etc. 
Any other type or lan- 
guage can be substituted 
in a fem seconds. 


All on ONE MULTIPLEX-HAMMOND. 
FOR ALL TRAVELERS. 
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Patrons: mown ag tg Weodrow Willison, 
Leuls 


Joseph Vance, Gene Stratton Cash peiins oni allies testis ort 
neadia ie, ne cisms of Black Cat stories; also a cash 


seca tor benutitel Manatreted Cotulegue. prize to the author of the best story in each — 


ber. (See in current num- | 

HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. || anv" Soe pticulae 
662 E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. THE BLACK CAT is in the market for 
Mention Tax Warrae. clean, clever, original stories of 350€ words 
or less. Quick decisions, payment on 











Where to Seil Manuscripts 


By W. L. Gordon - 


Book gives names, addresses [| 5, 
and wants of over one hun- 
dred publishers buying short 
stories, serials, poems, specia! 
articles, etc. “Invaluable to 
every aspiring author. Write 
for full descriptive circular. 















































